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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ILLINOIS YEARLY MEETING. 


Illinois Yearly Meeting met in its eighth 
annual assembly this morning, Ninth month 
11th, 1882, smaller in numbers than usual, 
but apparently alive to the interests confided 
to its care. 


Seventh-day morning the meeting of minis- 
ters and elders was well attended and was a 
profitable occasion. 


Elizabeth Thistlethwaite, of New Jersey, 
and Watson Tomlinson, of Byberry, Pa., were 
in attendance as ministers, producing minutes 
of concurrence from their respective Meetings. 
In the afternoon the First-day School Con- 
ference held a session, lively and profitable as 
well as largely attended by old and young. 


On First-day the morning and afternoon 
meetings were large, though not nearly so 
large as at some other times, when there have 
been as many who could not gain admittance 
as were able to get inside. Much was offered 
in the way of ministry ; the audience was quiet 
and attentive in the morning and in the ear- 
lier part of the afternoon meeting, but lengthy 
sessions seem tiresome to those not members 
who are unaccustomed to them, and toward 
the close many left the house, a species of 
disorder hard to control where the audience 
is largely gathered out of curiosity. First- 
day evening there was an interesting gather- 
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ing at the Meeting-honse of the Illinois Peace 
Society, well attended and with many zealous 
laborers. 


On Second-day morning a meeting of the 
Representative Committee was held at 8 
o'clock. The usual routine business was 
transacted. Memorials were read for Amos 
Wilson, of Clear Creek, Llinois, and Caleb 
Russel and Sarah Dugdale, of Prairie Grove 
Monthly Meeting, Iowa, The latter had for 
many years been too enfeebled for active ser- 
vice, but with fullness of years and a record 
of long and arduous labor, she passed from 
her earthly rest in great sweetness. of spirit 
into her eternal home. 


The other two Friends were quite diverse in 
temperament, both full of years and honor, 
truly fathers in our Israel, alive not only to 
their own personal duties but alive also to 
the tender plant of religious life in the young. 
Wise counselors, encouraging to faithfulness, 
withholding neither reproof nor commenda- 
tion where either seemed called for, together 
they stood as evidence of the power of the 
Inward Life to mould into . harmony these 
different natures, making each eminently use- 
ful in the same fold and developing in each 
the same fruits of the spirit. 


To me it has seemed as a personal loss, as 
well asa great loss to our Society with its 
limited membership; but it is appointed unto 
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all to die, and to these the summons came as| roils of manufacturing establishments and 


a pleassnt message. 

fr business meeting was opened at the 
usual hour. The representatives on being 
called were all present but one—detained by 
sickness. ‘ 

Minutes for visiting Friends were received 
for Watson Tomlinson, of Byberry, Pa., and 
Elizabeth W. Thistlethwaite, of Plainfield, N. 
J., as ministers, and Amy L. Moore and Joshua 
and Caroline Washburn, companions for Eliz- 
abeth. 

The usual routine business occupied the 
session to its close, the reading of epistles 
being left until another session. 

' Third-day the reading of the Epistles and 
Queries ad. Answers occupied the time. The 
Epistles were uniformly good and gave great 
satisfaction in the evidence that each Yearly 
Meeting was fully alive to the need of main- 
taining our principles and testimonies before 
the world in a practical and aggressive man- 
ner, so as to manifest their value to ourselves 
and others. 

. The Answers to the Queries gave the usual 
information that we were not nearly so good 
as we ought to be; the non-attendance of 
midweek meetings called forth the usual ex- 
pressions and with no new remedies for the 
trouble. We seem to be clear of the use of 
intoxicants as a beverage, except that one 
Meeting reported some doubt as to total ab- 
stinence upon the part of all of its members. 
This lameness seems to have been caused by 
a Friend over 80 years of age who makes and 
occasionally uses domestic wine for his “ oft 
infirmities,” though not to what is called 
excess. 

The auswer regarding a free gospel minis- 
try, while as full as usual, gave opportunity 
for considerable expression in earnest support 
of this testimony in its fullness. 

Fourth-day morning was occupied by a 
third session of the Representative Committee 
and the regular meeting for worship. In the 
afternoon the usual joint business session was 
held. At this the reports of the Committees 
on Prison .Work, Temperance, Co-operative 
Work, First-day School and Educational in- 
terest were read. 

The first, on Prison Work, does not show 
much committee labor, but is interesting in 
its report of the work of the Prisoners’ Aid 
Association of Chicago, an outgrowth of our 
interest and previous work, and also in its 
recommendations outlining the winter’s work 
with our State Legislature. 

The Temperance Committee has done some 
good work and been quite alive to its duties 
in most of the Monthly Meetings. New leaf- 
lets have been prepared and printed and 
quite a number distributed through the pay- 


firms employing many men. 

In ove Meeting all the district schools but 
one have been induced to adopt the temper- 
ance text-books for one day’s use in each 
week, and its First-day school has regular 
temperance lessons at proper intervals, 

In connection with the Answer to the 
Query on intoxicants and tobacco I ought to 
have said that the reports indicated cur mem- 
bership as being nearly clear of the use of 
tobacco also. 

The Committee on Co-operative Work re- 
ported the labor of the year and list of topics 
selected for consideration at the General Con- 
ference to be held at the time of Indiana 
Yearly Meeting. If this list is carefully and 
ably considered valuable results must follow. 

At the close of the reading of the Report 
on Prison Affairs, Wm. D. A. Matthews, an 
earnest worker for the last seven years in this 
field, under the authority of the Western 
Seamen’s Bethel, was introduced to the meet- 
ing and gave a brief but interesting history 
of his work, not only in distributing from 
3,000,000 to 5,000,000 pages of literature an- 
nually, but in assisting convicts’ families and 
ex-convicts themselves when ready to engage 
in honest industry, etc. 

It has become quite apparent to us during 
the past year that we, in common with people 
generally, have scarcely been aware of the 
much valuable and self-sacrificing labor that 
has been quietly going on in our midst of late 
years in the various fields of reformatory 
labor, but the same influence that has aroused 
us to a sense of our duty in this direction has 
been operating in the hearts of others also, 
and to what seems to us an unusual degree. 

Fifth-day the meeting gathered again in 
joint session to hear the report of the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs and.other committee 
reports. The Indian Report, was of the con- 
dition of the Santee Sioux and Flandreau In- 
dians, as developed by the visit and report of 
Levi K. Brown, of Baltimore Yearly Meet- 
ing, and the report of the general committee 
of the several Yearly Meetings. The joint 
session adjourned about noon and the meeting 
gathered later in separate session to finish the 
business requiring separate action. At the 
close of this session the meetings read their 
concluding minutes and then sat with raised 
shutters for a brief season of worship before 
separating finally. - 

Under a solemn covering the members 
passed from the meeting house to their homes ~ 
of the week and thence to the homes scattered 
over the broad West wherever our limits 
extend. 

The annual First-da 
held two sessions, the R 


School Conference 
epresentative Com. 
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mittee three, and Meeting of Ministers and 
Elders two. 

Two excellent house meetings were held 
on Fourth and Fifth-day evenings, and while 
it was a busy week with too little time for 
that leisurely and thorough work of commit- 
tees that is desirable, it was felt to be a profit- 
able week. The cordial fellowship and har- 
mony of the membership makes it appear as 


the gathering of a large and loving family of 


fathers and mothers, brothers and sisters, and 
thus may it continue to be. W 





* For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
OHIO YEARLY MEETING. 

Ohio Yearly Meeting, pursuant to ad- 
journment, convened at Mount Pleasant 
Eighth month 28th, 1882. As the Yearly 
Meeting is held at Salem and Mount Pleasant, 
sixty miles apart, Friends frequently use their 
own means of conveyance, going by carriage 
in lieu of railroad. 

It is a delightful drive, and one is relieved 
from the wearisomeness of the journey by the 
wild and picturesque scenery by the way. 
‘The kindness of Friends and their genial hos- 
pitality gives a home feeling not easily ex- 
pressed but long to be remembered. 

On First-day preceding the Yearly renay 
proper, very satisfactory sessions were held. 
We were entreated to come near to the Divine 
Father who is speaking to each and all His chil- 
dren, “Son, daughter, give me thine heart.” 
The discourses were able and instructive and 
secured an attentive audience. 

The business sessions were conducted with 
great unanimity and friendly feeling. 

The reports from the different Quarters con- 
stituting this Meeting are encouraging. 

Spirituous liquors as a beverage are no 
longer used amongst us, and tobacco is cir- 
-cumscribed to narrow limits. The Yearly 
Meeting’s Temperance Committee reported 
attention to that much needed reform, by the 
neglect of which we stand guilty concerning 
‘our brother. 

The First-day School Association was held 
with usual interest. 

Epistles were read from the various asso- 
ciations indicating progress in the work. 

With a feeling that the Father’s love was 
overshadowing us, and His care was round 
about us, the. meeting closed on Fifth-day, the 
-31st ult., to meet at Salem next year. 





Every sincere wish and prayer for good- 
ness, every earnest attempt to fulfill difficult 
duty, issure to help on our spiritual progress, 
either directly or indirectly. By one road or 
another every such effort brings us nearer to 


» sGod.— Clarke. 
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A PRECIOUS PILLOW. ~ _ 
Dr. Judson, one of the earliest missionaries 
to Burmah, completed the translation of the 


New Testament in 1823. The manuscript 
was destined within a year to enter on a 
strange history. The Judsons went to Ava, 


the capital of the empire, very hopeful of 
doing effective missionary work there. War, 
however, broke out between England and 
Burmah, and all foreigners were soon re- 
or with great suspicion. On the 8th of 

une, 1824, Dr. Judson was apprehended, 
and with cruel violence and gross indignity 
was cast into the death prison. In a few 
days, through a money payment, he and 
other prisoners were removed from that awful 
place to an open shed within the prison 
bounds. There they lay with irons upon 
their limbs. When her husband was thrown 
into prison, one of the first acts of Mrs. Jud- 
son was to bury the manuscript of the New 
Testament under the house in the soil, lest it 
should be found and destroyed by their per- 
secutors. When Dr. Judson was permitted 
to receive a visit from his brave wife, and 
they could speak together a little, naturally, 
one of his earliest inquiries related to the 
safety of the work which had cost him so 
much time and toil. The rains had set in, 
and the manuscript would be destroyed if it 
remained long in the ground. A plan for the 
preservation of this priceless treasure was 
soon devised. Mrs. Judson sewed it up in 
some cotton stuff, which she further encased 
with matting, thus making a pillow for her 
husband, so unsightly and so hard that she 
supposed no one would care to take it from 
him. 

After about seven months had passed, the 
prisoners were suddenly thrust again into the 
inter prison and loaded with extra fetters. 
The few poor mattresses and pillows which 
had scarcely seemed to ease their aching 
bones. were taken from them, and among 
these the rough bundle on which Dr. Judson 
was wont to lay his head. The first night of 
this new misery, the prisoners expected speedy 
execution, and Dr. Judson’s thoughts dwelt a 
good deal on the contents of the strange pil- 
low he had lost. He thought of passages in 
that New Testament which might be more 
perfectly translated. He wondered what the 
future of the manuscript would be. Would 
Mrs. Judson ever see it again? Would it in 
some future year be found, and be a source 
of light and blessing to the benighted heathen 
of Burmah? The gaoler, however, to whose 
share the pillow fell, found it so uncomfort- 
able, and apparently so worthless, that he 
flung it back into the prison. Tastes differed ; 
andyif the prisoner liked that sort of thing to 
rest his head upon, he might have it for all 
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the gaoler cared. Presently came a - when 
the prisoners were stripped of nearly all their 
clothes, “tied two-and-two,” and driven bare- 
footed, over sharp gravel and burning sand, 
toa wretched prison some miles away. When, 
on that occasion, the fierce Burmans were 
seizing all the spoil they could, the mat was 
unfastened by one of them from Dr. Judson’s 
pillow, and, as the hard stuff within seemed 
to be of no value, it was thrown — A 
Christian convert picked it up asa relic he 
would keep in memory of the dear teacher 
whom he feared he would never see again. 
Little did he imagine what the mean-looking 
cotton roll contained. Months afterward, 
when the troubles were over, and the Judsons 
were free again for their loved work, the New 
Testament was found no worse for the perils 
through which it had passed. In due time it 
was all printed, and to-dgy the men and 
women of Burmah read in it “the wonder- 
ful works of God.”— Christian Register. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
“TWO WOMEN SHALL BE GRINDING AT THE 
MILL; ONE SHALL BE TAKEN AND THE 
OTHER LEFT.” 


At the first view this seems like an unjust 
preference, and it might fill the mind of one 
who did not understand that it is a figure, 
with fear of God’s vengeance, rather than 
admiration of the justice and mercy of an 
impartial Father. But the text does not 
mean that one person shall be taken up to 
glory and another sent to the punishment of 
the wicked, any more than Paul means that 
aman or a woman cannot live a life that 
shall be acceptable to God when he says, 
“They that are in the flesh cannot please 
God,” for he goes on to say, “ But ye are not 
in the flesh, but in the spirit, if so be that the 
spirit of God dwell in you.” Therefore, we 
must recognize the fact that we have two 
natures, the one represented by the sheep, 
who are commanded to go to the right hand, 
and the other by the goats, who are to go to 
the left ; and, of the two women, the one who 
is taken is the spiritual nature, the one who 
is left is the carnal; it being ordained from 
the beginning that the spirit shall live; the 
decay of all things material is typified by the 
fire that is never quenched and the “ worm 
that dieth not.” 

We find our two natures inseparably 
united, and a quotation from Scripture which 
serves 01 many an occasion where it is uot so 
appropriate may be used in regard to this 
union, “ What God hath joined together let 
not man put asunder.” What the soil is to 
the seed that is the natural man to the gpir- 
itual. Many generations of men have learned 





the false lesson and taught it to those who 
follow them, that the flesh is vile and must be 
mortified ; as well might the growing corn 
despise the dark earth which contained the 
seed and gave sustenance to the tender sprout. 

Our first inheritance from the good Father 
is the body, and it is our duty to learn the 
laws concerning its government. We see- 
that no appetite nor emotion is created im 
vain, but we are to learn how to use without. 
abusing them. It must be that God who 
created al] things, those which we call evil as 
well as the good, is pleased when-each brings 
forth after its kind and is true to the nature 
implanted by Him. While it is true that. 
the thorn cannot bring forth grapes, nor the 
natural man the fruits of the spirit, it is also- 
true that each, in fulfilling a Sehahons law: 
is serving its Creator. . 

“The first man,’ Paul says, “is of the 
earth, earthy, the second man is the Lord 
from Heaven,” and in the perfect human 
creature this second man is to be the ruler 
and “of his kingdom there shall never be an 
end.” The conflict that all feel who have 
their minds awakened on this subject is in 
endeavoring to regulate the natural by spir- 
itual laws. Paul describes the conflict he: 
felt between the “law of God” and the “ law 
of the members,” but the true harmony con- 
sists in the natural man living faithfully to 
the natural laws which are given by God for 
His well-being, subject to the higher law of 
the Spirit which is a part of the Divine. 

Ninth mo., 1882. W. H. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
LAST DAYS IN NORTH MICHIGAN. 
No. 9. 


The soil covering the lower peninsula of* 


Michigan is generally formed of drift or else 
alluvial material. This is composed of com-- 
minuted and triturated fragmenta] rock mas- 
ses, and of larger blocks of the most various. 
formations, transported there from the north 
by moving glaciers, or washed to the spot by 
currents of wat:r. There are abundant evi- 
dences, according to the geologists, that this. 
region was deeply submerged at a time later 
than the glacial period. This loose unstratified 
material covers almost the whole peninsula,. 
sometimes to the thickness of 200 and 300 feet. 

This drift soil is wonderfully fertile, being 
composed of a great variety of mineral sub- 
stances which furnish an inexhaustible supply 
of the various material necessary for vege- 
table life. it is so porous and light that in a. 
very wet season, such as this has been, the 
water immediately drains away and no crops. 
are drowned out. 


My impression first was that this must be: 





a 
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rather a sterile soil, and so it undoubtedly is 
in some plages, but wherever we have been 
‘we are amazed at the richness of the vegeta- 


tion. Upon the loose whitish sand, grass 
readily springs up and a good sod forms, and 
at is observable that the gardens produce 
abundantly of everything planted. ‘Trees of 
many kinds grow to gigantic dimensions. 
‘Columpar sugar-maples tower around us, 
Tivaling in beauty and value all other trees, 
‘while the beech, equally luxuriant in growth, 
is still more abundant. Groups of white 
birch seem congenially placed on the first ter- 
race from the lake, while on the second, I think 
‘the beech predominates. On the third and 
fourth I notice the maple especially, while 
-still higher, the gloomy and solemn hemlock 
forest both fascinates and repels the observer. 
An old Indian trail is found which leads into 
ithis murmuring depth, and before we have 
penetrated one hundred yards among the 
-giant trees we seem to have left the jovous 
-day quite behind us and are wandering on in 
.a sombre solitude as impressive as that of the 
inner sanctuary of the mighty temples of old 
Egypt. To the lndian such grand mysteries 
-as these interminable woods must have been 
most congenial, and we appreciate what 
sanctuaries they have been in times of 
-danger, for men might lurk by thousands 
-among trees, many of which are three, four or 
even six feet in diameter, and whose lofty 
summits reach from eighty to a hundred feet 
towards heaven. The bird-song is scarcely 
heard at all, and the only quadruped is the 
little chickaree, “‘so wild that he is tame.” 
-He sits and gazes at us as we approach, seem- 
‘ingly conscious of his own blameless record, 
-and springs lightly into his inaccessible re- 
treats only after he has satisfied his curiosit 

.a3 to what manner of creature is this Seed, 
which approaches so clumsily. Great trunks 
have fallen, uprooted, and reveal the truth 
‘that these giants have no deep hold upon 
‘mother earth. Their roots do not penetrate 
more that a foot or two, but gather their 
‘nourishing juices from the very surface of the 
moist, dark earth. Many have fallen thus 
-across the trail, and no one has attempted to 
remove them or cut through them, but the 
-explorer patiently clambers over, and the 
pathway continues its tortuous course upward 
-and onward till we reach a ridge compara- 
tively dry, from which the land slopes each 
way. Here we rest awhile among countless 
orchids, rich waving ferns, Trillium, Clin- 
.tonia, Trientalis, the weird Chelone, and 
-countless other of the rich and delicate plants 
which love the moisture, darkness and seclu- 
-sion of the deep, dark forest. The moss 
-cushion forms around and over the fallen 


» ‘trunks, and lichens gather over the stems of 
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the venerable giants, which yet soar aloft, 
while myriads of tender trailing vines are 
striving to throw a friendly veil over the 
ghastliness of death and decay. The slender 
yellow birch is intermingled with the hemlock, 
while a tall growth of striped maple (Acer 
Pennsylvanicum) has its place. The loftiness 
of trees in these great forests is phenomenal, 
lumbermen claiming that they can furnish 
spars of pine 175 feet long, pu, 4 not over two 
feet through at the butt, and that they have 
been procured 200 feet long. 


In the swamps flourishes the Arbor vite, so 
valuable for telegraph poles and fence posts. 
We are directed to the presence of a patri- 
archal giant of this species, which I judge has 
seen the coming and going of at least a 
thousand winters, and which still uplifts its 
venerable crown in apparent undecay. It 
reminded me of the olive-trees near Athens 
which are believed to be of the age of 
Pericles, and which still stand patiently, and 
bring forth year by year a noble fruitage for 
the fleeting generations of man. If we may 
believe the poets, trees have spoken eloquently 
to mankind and borne 


‘The fancy backward to the oman past, 
The generous past, when all was possible, 
For all was then untried; the years between 
Have taught some sweet, some bitter les- 

sons, none 
Wiser than this,—to spend in all things 


else 
But of old friends to be most miserly. 
Each year to ancient friendship adds a ring, 
As to a tree, and precious more and more, 
Without deservingness or help of ours, 
They grow, and silent wider spread each 


year, - 

Their unbought ring of shelter or of shade. 
Sacred to me the lichens on the bark, 
Which Nature’s milliners would scrape 


ae : 
Most dear and sacred every withered limb!”’ 


We have with us the means for measuring 
this Bay View cedar, and find that the lower 
part of the trunk is about 20 feet in circum- 
ference. The height is not in peogertnns and 
many of the heavy limbs have fallen. One of 
these was quite as large as any Arbor vite 
tree I had hitherto seen. We noticed that the 
massive branches growing in the dense lofty 
forest had taken a direct upward turn early 
in life and stood within eighteen inches from 
the parent trunk and parallel with it. 

As we sit on one of these fallen branches 
and consider the situation the cause of the 
terrible forest fires of last year is plainly seen. 
Lumbermen encamp in the forest, and proneed 
to cut away only the available logs for tim- 
ber, leaving all the branches, and the crushed 
inferior trees across which the valued trunks 
have fallen, to grow dry and dead upon the 
ground.’ A summer of exceptional heat and 
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drought reduces this mass of wood and green | mountains of Pennsylvania, but the repens 
heushe to a very combustible condition. Fire | was quite new, as well as elegant in our eyes. 
from the camps uf Jumbermen seize on the| We note the purple trillium (Trillium erec- 
inflammable mass, and at first is welcomed and | tum), the Medeola virginica; the Great Solo- 
rather fostered by the woodmen who feel the | mon’s seal (Polygonatum giganteum), the Smi- 
advantage of having their work of destruction | laeina racemosa in fruit ; the Clintonia boria~ 
so powerfully supplemented, and who do not | lis with its bright blue berries; the Cohosh 
value in the least the immense mass of fire-| (Actra spicata, var. alba); and a wonderful 
wood consumed. A high wind, generated by | profusion of Cyprepedium, and a vast array 
the heat, feeds the intensity of the flames and | of familiar species, which are of less strikin 
they seize exultingly upon the living timber | interest. A friend who has set down the chie 
and even upon the carbonized soil, rich with | species of flowering plants of the Eighth 
the wood-mould of centuries. Then the whole | month, which he found in bloom here, num-- 
region is wrapt in the roaring, raging flames, bers 47 in his list and does not think it all 
One other species, new to me, is 
dart, leaping over cleared fields, over river | the red-osier dogwood (Cornus stolonifera), 
and by forest lake, carrying ruin to farm,/ which we found growing in large, dense 
hamlet and mill as well as to the temples of | clumps down by the margin of the bay. It is 
the Druids. Even the cinders from:the little | characterized by bright, red-purple branches, 
steam-boat,or the sparks from the locomotive, | the small flat clusters of white flowers, and’ 
may start the fire-fiend on any breezy, dry | the whitish, lead-colored fruit which appears. 
day in mid-summer, and who can measure | to be ripe, while flowers are yet opening on 


his ravages in this land of resinous forests 
interminable? Only the coming of the blessed 
rain can check the‘ progress of this awful 
scourge, and when for week after week the 
heavens are as brass, it seems as if the great 
day of wrath has indeed descended on the 
woeful earth. What should be learned from 
Michigan’s baptism of fire last autumn! Let 
those who dwell in this abounding land of 
forests consider. One thing is certain: if the 
present wasteful policy of lumbering is not 
modified it is only a question of comparative- 
ly few years, and then the great forests of 
Michigan and the other new States, now so 
rich, will be only a thing of the past. 
Immediately after forest fires springs up 
the elegant and abundant Epilobium (fire 
weed), of which two species, the angustifolium 
and the coloratum, are observed here. This 
showy and delicately colored plant rises from 
4 to 7 feet in height, and makes a pink 
purple mass, unsurpassed for generous beauty. 
All over the ground, within the hemlock wood, 
springs up the Lycopedium lucidulum (?) 
making, with the mosses, greenness over the 
spongy black mould. ‘“ Beauty for ashes.” 
he raspberry and blackberry immediately 
claim a habitat, wherever the wood is re- 
moved, and the exellent fruit is furnished in 
abundance for all the later summer, from 
these volunteer beds. The huckleberry 
flourishes in the dark swamps, and is laden 
with fruit at this season which is of good size 
and of the best quality. The large, round- 
leaved Orchis (Platanthera orbiculata) was 
also found in our rambles, and since it is 
accounted rather rare by Gray we carefully 
preserved our one specimen. The Goodyera 
repens was rather plentiful in the dark, moist 
woods. I had seen the G. pubescens on the 


| the same plant. 


As we are down by the waters, let us look 
a moment at the pebbles, upon which the 
little waves are lapsing to-day. Here is a gray 
oval and flattened wanderer which has its wet 
surface dimly marked with pentagons; and 
here on its neighbor pebble are oblong mark- 
ings which indicate a side section of the same 
coralline fossil. Another has the mummy of 
a mollusk of the geologic ages, and on count-- 
less fragments are there the markings of the 
stems of crinoids. As we cull these “ medals 
of creation,” wishing for a hammer, I pick up 
a stone which has been chipped for me by 
some wanderer of similar tastes, and lo! it 
reveals the bodily strueture of the lily-like 
creature who in the childhood of the earth 
waved to and fro in the mystery-laden seas. 
Some fine fragments of agate are plentiful,. 
but I care for them far less than these gray 
and battered limestone remnants of the great 
and solemn ages which have rolled over the 
earth since first the fiat went forth: ‘“ Let: 
there be light.” These are American anti-- 
quities of undoubted genuineness and of such 
vast antiquity as to defy even the imagina-- 
tion. 

The geologist would tell us that these fossils. 
all belong to the Hamilton group of the Mid- 
dle Devonian formation. In the very dawn- 
ing of the world lived these mollusks and’ 
corals, and then left their enduring, impress- 
upon the sands of time, al} blindly, thus in- 
structing the far remote generations in the- 
mysteries of the Creative Wisdom. Even 
thus will the silently collecting sediments in: 
these noble lakes, as they harden into layers, 
embalm perfectly the myriad forms of the 


present age, till some “ sagacious reader of the 
| works of God” will, long ages upon ages 
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hence, unfold the leaves of the mighty manu- 
script in this later lacustrine formation, dis- 
pelling superstitions, and giving unerring 
light to those who have eyes to see. If we 
look patiently along the waterline we shall 
find pretty blocks of jasper, as well as frag- 
ments of agate, onyx, and chalcedony. 
Geodes too are frequent, and if one is broken 
with a sharp blow with the hammer, a palace 
of crystal for the fairies is revealed in more 
than regal splendor. 

We gather a few of the inspiring pebbles 
and wish that we could give our young 
students at home, who love the sermons in 
stones, an opportunity to revel for a week by 
these peaceful waters and gain healthful lore 
from afountain head of Natural Science. Most 
blessed are all these communings with nature, 
for the majestic mother never did betray the 
heart that loved her, and accepted her lessons 
with reverent faith and trust. 

Our Methodist friends have had a course of 
lectures here by the waters this summer, and 
their youth have gone to work at the study of 
geology in this auspicious place. They make 
collections and compare the revealed forms 
from the rocky matrix with the pictured 
semblances in Dana or Nicholson, and are 
learning to speak understandingly of Favos- 
ites, of Spirafer, of Stromatapora, of Scia- 
phyllum, and of Diphophyllum. 

And now the time has come to bid adieu to 
this delightful place, and to these kind and 
genial people who have welcomed us among 
them as cordially as if we were of the same 
household of faith. They have shared with 
us the murmurous music of the pines, the 
whisper of the beech, and the glad voices 
of the sweet waters. All these melodies 
have mingled in wonderful harmony with 
the voices of benignant sons and daugh- 
ters of earth who have found a sanctuary in 
the primal temples of the Most High. Pictu- 
resque costage homes close their broad doors, 
which for many weeks have opened so _hospi- 
tably, and now, bereft of the kindly human 
life which has filled them with light, they 
look sullen and gloomy. The unwalled 
temple in and around = so many thou- 
sands of worshipers have gathered for mutual 
refreshing, and for the service of prayer and 
praise, looks. now lonely and chill, and its 
deep shadows are no longer so acceptable to 
the loiterer as is the beaming sunshine with- 
out. The autumn is at hand, and the great 
busy world calls us all from our happy rest 
and meditations to come back to the appointed 
work of life. 

Then we realize the nificent distances 
of the great lakes. In she onal of a bright 
morning of the dying summer we are borne 


away southward into the greater Traverse | 
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Bay, and thence at nightfall into the vast 
expanse of Lake Michigan, which receives us 
with dashing rain and a moderate storm wind. 

We are bound for Chicago, and it requires 
two days and two nights’ travel to bring us 
to the portals of the Queen City of the Lakes. 
Lake Michigan, agitated by a north wind of 
many hours’ continuance, on the 31st is vexed 
into billows like the surges of the ocean, and 
amid the strong, tumultuous waters our good 
steamer, the Cily of Traverse, moves swiftly 
and steadily on its destined way. Those who 
desire a taste of the mighty force of oceanic 
heavings may find their semblance in voyag- 
ing over these vast unsalted seas. 

Un the early morning of Ninth month Ist 
we cast anchor in the river harbor of Chicago, 
and enter the busy, striving new city of the 
West. 8. R. 

Ninth mo. Ist, 1882. 


CORRESPON DENCE. 


To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 

As a matter of interest to the friends of 
Indian civilization I may inform that the 
government has purchased 320 acres of the 
late Pawnee Reservation adjoining the town 
of Genoa, Neb., and including the brick build- 
ing formerly used as a boarding-school, for 
the poems of an Indian training-school on a 
similar plan to the one at Carlisle, Pa. The 
building will be enlarged by the addition of 
two wings and thoroughly renovated so as to 
accommodate 150 children and the necessary 
employés, the design being to use this estab- 
lishment for the education of the Sioux chil- 
dren from those reservations where there are 
not sufficient opportunities for education. 
The alterations and additions will be com- 
menced immediately so that, the school can 
be in operation the coming winter. At the 
same time the government has purchased 
1,200 acres of land in Indian Territory near 
the Ponca and Pawnee reserves for a similar 
establishment. in that direction. The pre- 
liminary arrangements for both are under the 
care and oversight of James M. Haworth, 
Inspector of Indian Schools, an office created 
by the last Congress, and from his long ser- 
vice, both as agent and inspector of agencies, 
a more suitable person could not have been 
selected. -¢ "he 

Genoa, Ninth month 10th, 1882. 





LOCAL INFORMATION. 


The Indian Committee of PhiladelpHia 
Yearly Meeting met at the usual place (Fif- 
teenth and Race streets) on Seventh day with 
a fair attendance of its members. The feel- 
ing largely prevailed that the work of our 
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Friends among the Indians was about ended, 
the recent action of President Arthur having 
taken the last agency except the Santee Sioux 
out of their hands. The clerk informed that 
the consolidated agency, of which the Great 
Nemaha formed a part, was offered to Au- 
gustus Brosius but the difficulties and respon- 
sibilities attending the administration of its 
affairs, owing to the great distance between 
the parts composing the agency, presented 
obstacles to his accepting the charge, which 
made it necessary for him to decline. He is 
retained as general farmer for thé present. 

A committee of three was appointed to at- 
tend the meeting of delegates of the Seven 
Yearly Meetings to’ be held in Baltimore 
next month. 

A request of Agent Lightner for cards, 
illustrated books and pictures for the use of 
the Indian First-day School under his charge 
was brought to the notice of the committee 
with the ees that individual aid might be 
extended. R. 





The pleasure of doing good is the only one 
that never wears out.— Chinese Mazim. 
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Boox Norice.—A smaller history of the 
United States. By Josiah W. Leeds.—It is 
evident upon the opening page of this history 
that its author has an abhorrence of war and 
all the evils which follow it,—that he is 
thoroughly imbued with the principles of 
peace, which the Society of Friends have ad- 
vocated for many years, and while he must, 
as the faithful historian, recount the conflicts 
that have been in the past, yet he does not 
give the wearisome minutiz# which tasked our 
memories when we were school children. In 
the prefatory note he says, “There would 
seem to devolve a responsibility upon writers 
of history for the young, that they endeavor 
to inclinethe minds of these to a consideration 
of that ‘more excellent way ’ of settling dis- 
putes wich does not involve the dread sppeal 
to arms.’” Instead of the usual detailed ac- 
count of numbers and positions of armies, the 
manceuvres of leaders, and the sad lists of the 
slain, in the excitement of which the young 
mind may lose sight of the important fact that 
war from the beginning is wrong, the author 
has found room to give an account of govern- 
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mental work, such as geological surveys, 
coast surveys, public lands, etc., all life-saving 
instead of life-destroying services. The maps 
are numerous and the paragraphs headed in 
such a way as to make a review less difficult 
by directing the pupil’s attention to impor- 
tant events. Stress is laid upon the unjust 
treatment of the Indians and the good results 
of the “Quaker Policy” set forth. In the 
chapter on government departments, which is 
excellent and very full, the credit and debit of 
the liquor traffic is plainly and forcibly pre- 
sented. Altogether this history is one which 
teachers and parents may feel safe in placing 
before the children. 





Otp Recorps.—We understand that the 
Representative Committee of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting at its late session took defi- 
nite action in regard to the safe keeping of 
the ancient records of its constituent branches. 


A committee appointed at a previous ses- 
sion to have charge of the subject made a re- 
port embodying a brief summary of the 
measures necessary to be taken to carry out 
the object proposed, and recommended the 
appointing of a standing committee to which 
it might be referred. The proposition met 
the approval of the body and resulted in the 
appointment of a bominating committee to 
bring forward the names of suitable members 
to serve on the standing committee at the 
next meeting of the representatives. 


This action will doubtless meet the ap- 
proval of all our members. Many very valua- 
ble records, dating back, one to two hundred 
years, are now in the custody of individuals 
who have no safe depository for their preser- 
vation. Some of the minute books of the 
older Meetings are far from complete in the 
record of births, marriages and deaths—and 
the labor to fill up the blanks will be tedious 
and difficult; but there are those amongst us 
to whom the task would be a labor of love, 
and the interest the subject has awakened 
will lead to the searching among family pa- 
pers and parchments for whatever may be 
found that can throw light upon the early 
settlement of the meetings and the events 
connected therewith. 





{ 
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TO THE FRIENDS OF SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 
By a circular addressed Ninth month 29, 
1881, to the Friends of Swarthmore College, 
the undersigned, a committee of the Managers, 
stated among other things that about $160,- 
000 of the capital stock of the College then 
remained unissued, and that proper recon- 
struction of the buildings, then lately destroy- 
ed by fire, required that all this stock should 
be promptly purchased by friends of the Col- 
lege, while stability required also a large in- 
crease of the Endowment Fund. 

When the stockholders decided nearly a 
year ago to rebuild, the Managers clearly 
stated to them that only by contributions to 
the extent then declared and embodied in the 
above-mentioned circular could the work be 
accomplished without incurring debt and 
danger. 

The Managers did not shrink from the task 
devolved upon them, but with all alacrity and 
diligence performed their duty, in some cases 
at the cost of great personal toil. They have 
replaced the destroyed building by a much 
better one, expending therefor all the insur- 
ance money, all the contributions, and about 
$60,000 which now stands as a deficit after 
construction, furnishing and insuring shall 


y—— have been paid for. 
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Yo offset this deficit about $65,000 of the 
capital stock still remains unsold, and it is for 
the friends of the College to decide whether 
they will purchase it, or whether the College 
property shall be mortgaged. 

It would be cause of great gratification to 
the Managers if this latter course, so unusual 
in enterprises of the Society of Friends, 
could be avoided, and in order to give every 
opportunity for those interested to prevent it 
by their contributions or purchases of stock, 
it will be deferred for several months, viz., 
until after the end of the present year, 1882. 

Obviously it was no part of the Managers’ 
undertaking to assume in the rebuilding any 
personal responsibility, except so far as their 
several subscriptions reached; they have 
neither time nor disposition to make personal 
appeals, but after thus clearly defining the 
financial situation and inviting contributions 
for the moderate total required, they must 
deave the matter to .the favorable considera- 
tion of those who are interested in the wel- 
fare of the College and in its work. 

The committee think it unnecessary to en- 
large at this time upon a point which it may 
be assumed is understood by all; that is the 
‘vital importance of maintaining in vigor and 
assured stability the only institution which 
offers (and at a cost below actual expenses) the 
liberal, practical, and guarded education 
which is essential to the prosperity of our 
Religious Society. 


All subscriptions and correspondenceshould 
be addressed to Robert Biddle, Treasurer, 
No. 511 Commerce street, Philadelphia. 

Joseph Wharton, Clement Biddle, James 
V. Watson, Daniel Underhill, Eli M. Lamb, 
Committee on ~ on 

Philadelphia, Ninth month 18, 1882. 





Tue following subscriptions to Fairhill 
Meeting-house have have been paid in since 
last report, viz. : 


BE IIR a scsc css csi eck siectints Setiteccéiens $10 00 
Tsaac Bradway. ......scccccccssscsccseecessecees 10 00 
PSDONCOE TROMCLER inccessesccvonccee, cccsesancheseer 20 00 
Thomas Ridgway...........ccsseereerees 200 00 
Jonathan Cumimings............scecsseseeeeees 10 00 


SpPenceR Roserts, Treasurer. 
421 North Sixth street, Philadelphia. 





DIED. 


BRIGGS—On Ninth month 2d, 1882, in Up- 
er Makefield, near Buckmanville, Bucks co., 
a., Theodore 8. Briggs, in the 70th year of 

his age. 


HEALD.—On Eighth month 24th, 1882, at 
her home, near Hockessin, Del., Martha M., 
/wife of Caleb Heald, in her 76th year. 

Few words are needed to testify of the 
worth or to tell of the passing away of the 
Christian soul; and she of whom we speak 
felt this to be true, often expressing the belief 
that our monuments should be raised of good 
deeds and our memorials written in the hearts 
of our friends. Useful and beloved in life, 
ready and waiting for the change “ which we 
call death,’’ she went from us bearing her tes- 
timony to the loving kindness of her Master, 
who had given her the full assurance that her 
work was done and that a place was prepared 
for her. She smiled and shook her head when 
her physician expressed satisfaction at a fa- 
vorable turn of her disease, and afterward said 
to a friend: ‘I feel it is notto beso; my work 
is done.’’ While, during a short convales- 
cence, she was able to go about her room, she 
quietly and cheerfully arranged and put away 
articles of clothing, ete., saying she should 
not need them again, and when the final call 
came, it might be truly said of her that she 
had “set her house in order’ and followed 
the Guide of all her years. 


MORRIS.—On Eighth month 29th, 1882, at 
Mt Holly, N. J., Mary Morris, in her 76th 
year; a member of Mt. Holly Monthly Meet- 
ing. 
—_—_—_—_— 


NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 


The Scorpion — Some Modern Investiga- 
tions of the Reptile. —It is wonderful 
that one doesn’t hear of more scorpion stings, 
considering how abundant these pernicious 
insects are in in nearly every tropical and 
sub-tropical country. They are fairly hardy, 
too, and will survive a much greater d 
of cold than centipedes. One morning when 
I had just returned from a voyage and was 





repacking and arranging some things in my | 
bedroom at the hotel in Southampton, a lively, ASBURY PARK AND OCEAN GROVE. 
vigorous scorpion fell out of a shell upon my| Asbury Park and Ocean Grove, side by 
bare foot ; luckily, it rolled off, and the car-| side, with a small lake separating them, have 
pet received the emphatic tap of its tail, which | attained a wonderful growth in their twelve 
was intended as a delicate attention to my-| years of existence. The Methodist Associa- 
self. A bath sponge seems to be their favor- | tion, which controls affairs at Ocean Grove, 
ite haunt, and it always behooves one to care-| and James A. Bradley, who is the founder 
fully examine that article before getting into | of Asbury Park, started out with the inten- 
one’s tub in regions where these little pests | tion of keeping away the sale of liquor as a 
abound. I think that over a dozen were | beverage in the two places, and to this fact 
killed in my cabin during one fortnight— | may be largely attributed the success of the 
brought there, no doubt, in a box of Espirito | enterprises. The religious element which has 
Santo orchids from Panama. | prevailed in the one, and the temperance ' 
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Cargoes of coir, bales of medicinal woods, | 
bunches of bananas and other fruits and vege- 

tables in bulk often introduce them on board 
vessels, and in old wooden ships especially 
they will remain, and colonize the bulkheads 
and interspaces. I got a nip once, and only | 
once. Walking along the main deck of a| 
steamer lying in Rio de Janeiro, loading up 
with coffee, being barefooted and in the dark, 
I trod, as [ thought, on a piece of glass; but 
drawing my foot up instinctively, I felt the 
tickling of a scorpion’s feet on my heel. It 
seemed to have curled up after its tail. The 
local symptoms were about equal in intensity 
to the bite of a common viper or the sting of 
a maribunda, but with less constitutional de- 
rangement; the ulcer was a long time in 
healing, however. 

The Delta. — The greatest breadth of the 

Delta, or cultivated plain of Lower Egypt, is 
about eighty miles from east to west; its 
length, from the bifurcation of the river to | 
the sea, is estimated at ninety miles. The 
interior of the country is covered with fields, | 
orchards, and plantations, chiefly of cotton. | 
The rise of the Nile, occasioned by the peri- 
odical rains of Central Africa, begins in June, 
about the Summer solstice, and continues to 
increase until September, overflowing the low- 
lands along its course. The Delta then looks 
like an immense marsh, interspersed with 
numerous islands with villages, towns and 





principles of both, have attracted to these 
twin cities a law-abiding people, and have re- 
pelled the rougher classes who delight in 
merry-making, and throng those resorts 


| which are free from wholesome restrictions. 


Parents feel as if there is some security for 
their children in a place unfettered by the 
contaminating influences of grog-shops and 
hotels where no bar presents its tempting 
array of beverages, and where, at least in 
Ocean Grove, anti-tobacco sentiments are in 
the ascendant. As yet the ultra fashionables. 
have not been allured here, and there prevails 
a spirit of freedom from the exorbitant de- 
mands which they impose on society wherever 
they congregate. Simple clothing for the 


children is all that is required when it is ex-¥ 
| pected that they will spend the greater part 


of their time in playing in the sand on the 
shore, or plying their boats up and down the 
three pretty lakes which adorn these places, 


| varying their amusement by donning bathing 


suits and disporting in the waves. Out-of- 
door life for young and old is the custom. 
Crabbing at Big Pond; fishing at Shark 
River; boating, bathing; driving to Long 
Branch or Spring Lake, both of which places 
are but a few miles distant from here, in op- 
posite directions; sitting idly on the beach 
noting the shifting scenes ever transpiring ; 
joining the happy groups in the pavilions ; or 
walking with hundreds of others at sunset. on 


trees just above the water. Should the Nile | the wide plank walk (boulevard), which ex- J 


im 


rise a few feet above the customary elevation | tends a distance of a‘ mile and a half along” 
the inundation sweeps away the mud-built| the shore, from Deal Lake, the northern 
cottages of the fellaheen, drowns the cattle, | boundary of Asbury Park, to Fletcher Lake, 
and involves. the whole population in ruin. | the southern boundary of Ocean Grove ;—in 
Again, should it fall short of the ordinary | such enjoyments the season passes rapidly 
height bad crops and dearth are the conse-| away. Nor are these the only resources of 
queaces. The inundations having remained | the two places. Those of our readers who are 


stationary for a few days begin to subside 
and about the end of November most of the 
fields are left dry and covered with a fresh 


wafted here from their respective homes find 
that they not only have the benefit of the: 
tonic afforded by the ocean air, and the usualb 


layer of rich brown slime. This is the time 


accompaniments of sea-side resorts, but in-- 
the lands are put under cultivation. 


'tellectual advantages are in store for them 
also. 

A suecession of meetings are held at As- 
| bury Park and at Ocean Grove, in which the 





For the noblest man that lives there still 
remains a conflict. 
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most eminent speakers of the Union con- 


tribute the aid of their ripened knowledge. 
Gifted temperance orators delight in facing 
such audiences as greet them in these places; 
eminent public men who have spent their 
lives in advancing the cause of education 
willingly tarry awhile amongt us, and ex- 
change views in large assemblies on subjects 
appertaining to their work; while denomina- 
tional conferences attract a class of people 
who are sure to feel at home in an atmos- 
_— which is permeated with moral and re- 
igious sentiments. 

A few years since there was a prejudice ex- 
isting against sea-side resorts. They were 
deemed delightful for the heated term of 
summer, but considered undesirable to reside 
in at any other season. This prejudice is 
fast disappearing. A chain of villages is 
rapidly forming along the New Jersey coast, 
and several of these have become sanitariums, 
where hotels are kept open all the year round, 
and thither physicians send certain classes of 
patients in winter, as well as in summer. In- 
haling the salt air promotes sleep and appe- 
tite, and thus in a natural way the invalid 
regains his vigor. The people who come for 
the summer arrive earlier and remain later 
than they did a short time since, thus making 
it more of an object to have nice cottages and 
those well furnished. Where there are no 
children to suffer from being kept from their 
school, it is not at all unusual for families to 
remain until the middle of autumn, for our 
autumns here are considered lovely. People 
who find themselves stronger and healthier 
by breathing this invigorating atmosphere, 
and who do not care to go to the expense and 
trouble of keeping two homes, are settling in 
these places, and thus good winter popula- 
tions remain. 

Last winter there was a larger number of 
buildings erected here than ever before in 
any one season, and what is noticeable is the 
great improvement in style over most of those 
which have been previously built. A great 
deal of the property is passing into the hands 
of well-to-do people, and each year adds to 
the attractions of the place. On the Ocean 
Grove side the majority of the people are 
Methodists. That place being originally in- 
tended for a camp-meeting resort, and those 
who started it having no thought of its attain- 
ing its present reputation, the lots are small 
and several of the streets are narrow. 
Strangers are usually impressed with the 
quaint nomenclature of the streets; Mt. Pis- 
gah Way, Mt. Carmel Way, Pilgrim’s Path- 
way are the names of some of them. During 
the warm weather surf-meetings are held on 
the evenings of First-day at about six o’clock 
at the beach, sometimes numbering ten thou- 







sand persons. Hundreds of tents are pitched 
at the grove and rented, thus enabling many 
people to leave their homes and have a. 
change amid agreeable associations at com- 
paratively light expense. The camp-meet- 
ing is now convening, and, in consequence, 
there is a larger influx of guests than at any 
other time during the season. 

In many respects the citizens of the Park 
and Grove work hand-in-hand, and they con- 
sider their interests identical in fighting the 
liquor traffic. They have two literary so- 
cieties in excellent repute; a circulating: 
library ; a public school, of which the build- 
ing has cost between eight and ten thousand 
dollars, and which, last winter, had over six 
hundred pupils enrolled; several select. 
schools; as many and as good stores as are 
usually found in places of their size; and 
each community sends forth its weekly paper, 
well-edited and well-patronized. During this 
summer there has been a small daily issued. 
Several writers, more or less known, make 
their home here, among them “ Pansy,” whose 
husband is a Presbyterian minister by the 
name of Alden. She is quite a noted writer 
of books suitable for the libraries of Sabbath 
schools. 

Asbury Park has a Sea-Side Home in 
which, during Eighth and Ninth months, a 
large number of women, of a class above do- 
mestics, who earn their own living, are re- 
ceived for a fortnight at a time for moderate 
board. This Home is under the auspices of 
the Women’s Christian Union of Philadel- 
phia. At Ocean Park, a little south of 
Ocean Grove, is the Home for Infants, of 
which the parent establishment is also im 
Philadelphia. The Episcopalians have a 
children’s home in Asbury Park, and many 
a child is made happy while sojourning in 
these two retreats. 

In Asbury Park, James A. Bradley, who 
was the first to purchase the place and lay it. 
out in lots, is the presiding genius. He is 
still a young looking man to be the father of 
a place like this. He is exceedingly ener- 
getic, and the citizens take pleasure in co- 
operating with him in his work to advance 
theeinterests of the place. The streets are 
mostly one hundred feet in width, with plank 
sidewalks; the lots are fifty by one hundred 
and fifty feet, while there are hotels and 
boarding-houses in abundance interspersed 
among the cottages. The Presbyterians, 
Episcopalians, Baptists, Dutch Reformed, 
Catholics, and the colored people have each 
a church. The Methodists meet in Educa- 
tional Hall, not having yet erected an edifice. 
To each of these denominations a lot has been 

resented by James A. Bradley, and if our 
ciety desire to establish a’ meeting here, 
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there is no doubt but he would extend ‘the 


‘same courtesy to us. Though there are but 
few Friends among the resident population, 
there are quite a number who visit these re- 
‘sorts during the summer, and for two or three 
months of the year a meeting in this place is 
desirable. 

The nearest Meetings at present are those 
of Shrewsbury and Squan, in opposite direc- 
tions. Squan Meeting, 7 miles distant, is an 
Indulged one, and, with{the exception of visits 
from the committee who have it in charge, 
and occasionally from ministering Friends, it 
‘is kept up mostly by one or two’ faithful 
families who have remained steadfast through 
-all discouragements. The house is pleasantly 
located, but forlorn in appearance, though in 
‘consequence of small attendance, it has not, 
as yet, been decided to replace it with one 
better in keeping with the requirements of 
-our Society. 

AtShrewsbury, ten miles distant from Asbury 
Park, the meeting-house is roomy and in a 
good state of preservation, and though the 
membership is small, those comprising it are 
persons of sterling worth, who keep up the 
old-time hospitality of Friends and interest 
themselves in the maintenance of our testi- 
monies. For the past two years the subject 
-of temperance has claimed the lively consid- 
eration of this Meeting. F. E. B. 

Eighth month 29th, 1882. 


oe 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
INDIAN EDUCATION AT CARLISLE. 


It is interesting to the friends of the enlight- 
enmerft of Indian youth to be informed that 
Prof. J. A. Lippincott, of Dickinson College, 
who has been for the past few weeks on a 
visit to the Indian country, returned to Car- 
lisle on the Ist of this month, bringing with 
him thirty-three boys and twenty-seven girls, 
as five-year pupils at the Indian training 
school at that place. These children are of 
the Pawnees, Kiowas, Cheyennes, Apaches, 
‘Comanches, Wichitas, Arapahoes, Navajoes, 
-Modocs, Seminoles, Caddoes and Delawares. 
‘They are said to represent the best blood of 
their several tribes, and to be much above the 
average in appearance. There is mapifest 
among them quite an ambition to avail them- 
selves of the advantages of the school where 
they may learn “the good ways of the white 
man.” 

There is something very touching in the 
‘simple trust of the Indian in the good to be 
gained by coming under the care of the white 
race, aud this very trust should inspire those 
within whose influence they are brought with 
a zealous care that their training and all their 
environing influences may be such and only 
such as shall induce them really to accept the 


best Christian civilization of our times. Not 
so much the mere precepts, but the living ex- 
ample of the instructors whom they love, 
will win these dusky young brethren and sis- 
ters of ours to accept the ways of Life and 
Light, and so more than justify the faith of 
those who have prayerfully sought to raise 
them to higher levels. 

Most interesting is the work now in pro- 
gress at the United States training schools at 
Hampton and at Carlisle. Perhaps it is as 
om too early to make confident predictions, 

ut as the days go on the facts will vindicate 
themselves, and it will be seen how far con- 
siderate care of manners and of morals, in- 
struction in Christian ethics, intellectual and 
industrial culture, and patient kindness have 
power to bless and elevate the dusky races 
which Providence has placed in the pathway 
of our people. It is especially desirable that 
they be carefully guarded from falling into 
drunkenness—the bane of those Indian tribes 
in the Northwest and West who have come 
into contact with the Caucasian. The phi- 
lanthropist who desires their instruction in 
the principles of Christian civilization must 
take all care that these, our wards, are not 
corrupted by the sins of those to whom they 
are looking up for help. Teaching is not so 
important as the teacher. Personal influence 
avails far more than words. 

We learn that among the youth sent for 
education many have remarkably quick and 
retentive minds, and that in general a deter- 
mined, poe and eariest spirit character- 
izes both their work and their study. 

As the instructed and trained children are 
returned to their people, who are living the 
savage life of their race, a very severe trial 
awaits them. That which has been carefully 
taught them as virtue is not recognized as 
such by their parents and friends ; and it has 
been well said that the task of stemming the 
wild current of savage life is almost super- 
human. It is sadly admitted that there is no 
position of dignity to which an Indian girl 
can look forward after her years of training. 
It would seem reasonable that they should be 
employed as teachers among their people 
whenever they are found to have adequate 
natural gifts and acquired learning; and, 
since marriage is inevitable to all of them, 
it would be well if the young men and maid- 
eus who have been instructed in the princi- 
ples of civilized life and in Christian ethics 
might form alliances for life. 

A teacher at Hampton, Isabel B. Eustis, 
says: “With the deepest appreciation and 
gratitude for what is being done for our re- 
turned Indians by the teachers, missionaries 
and a few other good and wise men on the 
ground, we feel that if our scholars stand, it 
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must be chiefly through direct help from a 
Divine Force, which can work without and 
against human instrumentalities, and that 
they will be acknowledged victors only by 
One who can read the secrets of the heart.” 

Cannot the strong arm of the government 
of the United States protect its young wards 
after their education, and will not Christian 
a consider if any legislation might 
avai 





ANISE AND CUMIN. 
BY MARGARET J. PRESTON. 
Weary with homely duties done, 
Tired through treading day by day, 
Over and over from sun to sun, 
One and the same small round alway, 
Under her breath I heard her say : 


“Oh! for the sweep of the keen-edged scythe, 
Oh! for the swaths, when the reaping’s o’er— 
Proof of the toil’s success. I tithe 
Anise and cumin—such petty store! 
Cumin and Anise—nothing more! 


‘Only a meagre garden-space, 
Out of the world so rich and broad— 
Only a strip of standing-place, 
Only a patch of herb-strewn sod 
Given, in which to work for God! 


‘Yet is my hand as full of care 
Under the shine and frost and rain, 
Tending and weeding and watching there, 
Even as though I deemed a wain 
Were to be piled with sheaves of grain. 


‘“Then, when the work is done, what cheer 
Have I to greet me, great or small ? 

What that shall show how year by year, 
Patient I’ve wrought at duty’s call? 
Anise and cumin—that is all!” 


Turning, I raised the drooping head, 
Just as I heard a sob arise: 

‘“* Anise and cumin and mint,’ I said, 
(Kissing her over her aching eyes), 

“* Even our Lord doth not despise. 
‘“Think you He looks for headed wheat 
Out of your plot of garden-ground ? 

Think you He counts as incomplete 
Service that from such scanty bound 
Yields Him the tithing He has found ? 

What are to Him the world’s wide plains? 
Him who hath never a need to fll, 

Even one garner with our small gains ? 
Yet, if the plot és yours to till, 

Tithe Him the anise and cumin still! 

—Independent. 


THERE is but one thing which you have to 
fear in earth or heaven, being untrue to your 
better selves, and therefore untrue to God. 
If you will not do the thing you know to be 
right, and say the thing you know to be true 
then indeed you are weak. You are a coward 
and sin against God, and suffer the penalty of 
your cowardice. You desert God, and there- 


fore you cannot expect Him to stand by you. 
— Charles Kingsley. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
JOTTINGS FROM AFAR. 


DENVER, July 28, 1882. 
“Then, afar from grove and fountain, 

O’er the chainless river’s breast, 
Came a voice whose echoes called them 
To the glory-mantled West. 
There where nature’s skies are lightest, 
Where she wears her smiles the brighest— 
Where her dark broad waters sweeping, 
Part the flower-enameled plain 
And through mountain passes leaping, 
Seek the solemn sounding main.” 


After a winter, long lingering in the lap of 
spring, and a season unprecedented for 
persistent storms of rain and snow and sleet, 
the dignified calm of mature m‘dsummer is- 
brooding over the Queen city. Down through 
the pure blue of Italian skies dart with al- 
most torrid fervor at noon-day the rays of the- 
sun which seems nearer mother earth in this. 
rare and lucid atmosphere. Deliciously cool 
are the morning hours, and again when the 
shadows begin to lengthen the breezes come 
blowing from the snowy mountains fresh and 
cool and sometimes chilly. “ 

Almost daily we watch the clouds gather 
around the lofty summit of Mt. Rosalie, and 
floating Denverward, empty their contents. 
upon the dusty streets. 

These showers are of short duration, and 
often while the rain is many descending the 
sun bursts out, and they fold up their dark 
drapery and retire again toward the ever- 
lasting hills. 

We are now enjoying a season of compara- 
tive quiet. The tide of tourists has scarcely 
set in, and very many of our citizens, not con- 
tent with a distant view of the snows eternal, 
have hied them away to the various watering 
places and fashionable resorts now becoming 
so attractive in the cool recesses of the moun- 
tains. 

Hotels and cottages have sprung up on 
the borders of clear crystal lakes, high up to- 
ward the clouds, and in the green and shady 
parks, nestled so cosily between the foothills, 
are summer houses, where men weary with 
the wear and tear of business, retire with their 
families and find a pleasant recreation in 
hunting and catching trout in the cool 
streams. 

Though entirely contented with the com- 
forts more thoroughly enjoyed by those who 
remain at home, I am persuaded by one whose 
very life seems bound up in the fastnesses of 
these grand old rockies, to gather my little 
family about me and take a run away from 
the maddening crowd. ; 

On a bright afternoon we take our seats In 
a comfortable car on the Denver and Rio 
Grande, and pass out through the far reach- 
ing suburbs of this rapidly growing city. On 
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every side man’s enterprise and spirit of pro- 
gress is self-evident, new buildings are taking 
shape in all directions and beyond the city 
proper, and upon what was but a short time 
ago a barren, treeless plain, are houses sur- 
rounded by groves of trees planted but re- 
cently, and now casting their grateful shade 
upon its inmates. 

As we get fairly out from the dust and 
turmoil, we see how thankful all nature has 
been for the rains which have so plentifully 
refreshed the earth. All along the water- 
-courses vegetation is growing luxuriantly, and 
the market gardens bid fair to keep the city 
well supplied with the luxuries of the season. 

Skirting along the foothills for some fifty 
miles southward, we gradually ascend until we 
reach the summit of the Divide, which great 
water-shed separates the valleys of the Arkan- 
sasand Platte. Here in one of the depressions 
between the surrounding hills is a beautiful 
little snow-fed lake, and along its grassy shore 
we run for half a mile. 

The sun is just dipping down behind the 
peaks, and the shadows lie athwart these 
sunny slopes, upon which are browsing great 
herds of cattle, and the tinkle of the bell 
sounds sweetly on the quiet air. 

Putting on brakes we go headlong down- 
grade toward the Valley of the Monument, 
and nearing the park of that name, see, peep- 
ing out from behind the thick scrubby oaks, 
picturesque and grotesque forms of groups of 
statuary, vases, etc., hewn out from the soft 
yellow sandstone by the action of wind and 
rain for centuries past. 

These monuments—as they are called—ex- 
tend several miles up and down the railroad, 
and tourists will find themselves well paid in 
visiting these natural curiosities. 

Arriving at Colorado Springs, we change 
-ears for Manitou, and bending around toward 
the right, Pikes Peak, whose storm-swept sum- 
mit was visible all along our route, looms up 
majestically before us. Our eyes follow up 
its rugged sides with renewed interest, for we 
know that, slowly wending their way down- 
ward, are over one dozen hardy little ponies, 
bearing on their backs an enthusiastic party 
of tourists led by my pioneer husband. 

My reverie is interrupted as we turn to- 
ward the Garden of the Gods, while swiftly 
passing its outskirts, and we look with won- 
-deripg eyes at the tall red rocks jutting up 
hundreds of feet out of the plain. The en- 
trance to this so-called garden is by its 
enormous gateway whose portals are devised 
and hewn out by the Great Architect. 

But we are nearing the sweet vale of Mani- 
tou and already we feel the cool winds that 
come sweeping down the deep defiles between 
the snow-clad mountains. Arriving at the 
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Cliff House we find the party from the Peak 
weary with their twelve hours in the saddle, 
but well paid for their venture. 

We soon arrange our toilets and stroll down 
under clumps of tangled bushes to the Fon- 
taine qui Bouille (or boiling fountain), a 
brook icy cold, which takes its rise high up in 
the mountain snows, and comes dashing over 
its rocky bed through Ute Pass. We cross 
over on a rustic bridge to the springs close to 
its banks, aud stopping at the nearest one, 
take a draught of the bubling soda, and then 
seat ourselves in the pretty littie summer 
house near by. The springs are six in num- 
ber, and vary in temperature and medicinal 
qualities. The waters are impregnated with 
sulphur, carbonate of soda, and iron, and their 
curative powers are tested by the many inva- 
lids who flock to this renowned resort in search 
of the much coveted boon of health. 

But it is not the invalids alone who come to 
enjoy the pure air, the delightful climate, and 
the fine scenery for which Manitou is celebra- 
ted ; its fame as a fashionable watering place 
has spread afar and near, and the hotels,large 
and commodious, are filled to over flowing with 
pleasure seekers. 

Many choosing a more free and independent 
manner of living, pitch their little white 
tents in the steep sides of the foothills, and 
those desiring it as a permanent home have 
built cosy cottages in shady nooks on these 
same hills, where they can command a view 
of the snowy range above, and the picturesque 
little village at their feet. 

Out from this valley, almost surrounded 
and shut in by the mountains, are canons cut- 
ting through the solid rocks, whose walls rise 
high up on either side, and trailing vines and 
ferns in beautiful varieties cling wherever 
there is a foothold, and hang gracefully over 
the swift current below. The hardy pines also 
take root and find sustenance in the light soil 
in the clefts of the rocks and bristle up many 
hundreds of feet above our heads. 

Here nature gives herself up to a wild 
luxuriance dear to the hearts of the artists 
who come for inspiration and fit subjects for 
camera and canvas. 

In one of these canons has been discovered 
a curious cave, which I cannot describe here, 
but which forms one of the great places of 
interest to its many visitors. 

We cannot tarry long in this enchanting 
spot, and with reluctance we take our depart- 
ure for our destination, the Grand Canon of 
the Arkansas and Royal Gorge. About forty 
miles southward we reach the little town of 
Pueblo, the junction of the great eastern trunk 
line, the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 
Railroad, with their divisions of the Denver 
and Rio Grande, whose branch roads penetrate 
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the mountains in various places, and run 
through the mining districts of Colorado. 

Pueblo is becoming quite a sanitarium: ly- 
ing low, it is not subjected to the cold winds, 
and the atmosphere is almost entirely free 
from humidity. 

There seems but little else attractive in the 
place where the small low houses stand out in 
the broiling sunshine with scarcely a tree to 
cast a shadow. ’ 

We now follow the winding course of the 
Arkansas river, here and there crossing its 
abrupt bends, and running through groves of 
cotton-wood that grow along its banks. On 
either side rise the barren mesas, or table 
lands, formed of layers of soft sandstone and 
covered with a thin soil, upon which is a sparse 
straggling vegetation. 

The sides of these mesas have been worn 
away and laid bare, and hollowed out into 
such shapes that a vivid imagination could 
picture them as old ruins of castles or abbeys, 
the effect being heightened by a full burst of 
mooniight upon them. 

Down on the borders of this deep rapid 
river the tillers of the soil have utilized every 
spot capable of cultivation, and comfortable 
farm houses are nearly hidden in fields of 
corn and wheat. The esthetic sunflower also 
grows and thrives in the alluvial soil. We 
pass many groups of houses dignified by the 


& hame of village or town, most of them being 


t 


- 


built of adobe, or sun-dried brick. 

The railroad now curves around, and we 
are rapidly approaching the great chain of 
mountains where range after range meet from 
various directions, and their tall peaks, wrapt 
in snow, stand out boldly against the sky. tt 
is only a short run until we reach Canon City, 
a thriving place with high natural walls for 
a background. 

On an elevation, with a very cheerful out- 
look, is the State Penitentiary, not an unin- 
viting building, save the barred windows. 
Some of the striped inmates were quarrying 
stone near by for building purposes. 

We halt here for a few moments until an 
open observation car is attached to our train, 
and we take our seats to await our entrance 
into the Grand Canon, which is made between 
two tall promontories jutting down into the 
plain. 

We wrap our shawls about us as the wind 
comes whistling down the narrow gorge, and 
hold on our hats and prepare for the scenic 
treat before us. Our suspense is but for the 
moment, we come directly into the presence of 
the great red, towering rocks, which al- 
most overwhelm us with their immensity, 
and they grow in majestic splendor as we 
swiftly bowl along until we seem almost lost 
beneath the great rugged crags that are 
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piled up thousands of feet above our heads, 
so high indeed that but for the narrow strip 
of blue sky’above, and the gray light that 
reaches down to us, we might imagine we were 
entering some mighty cavern in the bowels 
of the earth. 

The scene changes as we follow the serpen- 
tine course of the Arkansas, The gorge 
widens, the rays of the sun slant down on the 
sides of the perpendicular rocks, heightening 
the effect of their rugged beauty, and further 
on huge boulders are tumbled together as if 
by some sudden convulsion of Nature, and 
poise themselves above us seemingly ready to 
break loose from their slight hold as we pass 
with bating breath beneath them. 

We are now about five miles from the en- 
trance, and in the middle of the canon, where 
all the grand and impressive scenery culmi- 
nates in the Royal Gorge. The cleft in the 
great mass of rocks now grows narrower until 
it is only thirty feet wide and three thousand 
feet in height, and the train passes over a 
bridge built lengthwise with the river for ten 
rods, and suspended from rafters mortised in 
the rocks overhead—a skillful piece of work- 
manship—as the road is of wonderful engi- 
neering. 

Here, where the defile is so deep and con- 
tracted, the river changes into a torrent and 
comes over its rocky bed pouring and roaring, 
and dashing and splashing like the waters 
down from Lodore—but we have ceased to 
give expression to our feelings of awe and 
adimiration. It is but for us to sit in silence 
with upturned faces, and gazing at the sub- 
limity above us, feel the presence of the Great 
Creator, as we look up to Him through His 
works. 

It is a relief and restful after such an in- 
tensity of emotion and tension of nerves to 
come out into a quiet, shady park, through 
which the waters of the Arkansas lag lazily 
along under banks fringed with vines and 
shrubbery before they take their headlong 
tumble. 

As we run through this little garden spot 
sheltered by the surrounding hills, we halt at 
many stations by the wayside where traffic is 
carried on with the outside world by means 
of this great railroad, which not only runs 
through the grandest of all rocky mountain 
scenery, but affords a way for thousands who 
heretofore have been isolated in their lonely 
retreats to find a safe and easy transit out 
into the busy work-a-day world. 

One more day of our sight-seeing is near- 
ing its close as we pull into the small town of 
Salida which has sprung up, mushroom-like, 
into existence. Here we leave the train, and 
heading toward the sound of a deafening gong, 
enter a hotel of small proportions, where in 
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the waiting-room are a group of Italians, ap- 
parently just from their sunny clime. ; 

Having to wait some time for the returning 
train, we wander out and climb up the steep 
mountain sides in search of cacti—several 
fine specimens grow in the sandy, stony soil. 
We make our way cautiously amongst the 
sage brush and soap weed and listen for the 
significant warning of the much-dreaded rat- 
tlesnake. 

The evening is a charming one, and with 
our hands filled with the plants we were in 
search of, and our hearts with the love of 
Nature, we stand and enjoy the great picture 
before us, perfect in tone and detail and rich 
in the flood of light from the sun which is 
just hiding behind the cone-like peak of 
Mount Shavano. Close by, Ouray, Antero 
and classic Princeton, Yale and Harvard, are 
outlined clear cut against a sky radiant in its 
golden glory. 

Afar to the south the Sangre de Cristo 
Mountains lay peering through their soft 
purple veil, while through vistas between the 
emerald foothills we catch glimpses of the 
snow-capped tips of far-off peaks piercing the 
blue ether above. 

It is a scene never to be forgotten, and we 
would linger long to enjoy it, but the “ shades 
of night are falling fast,” and the shrill whis- 
tle of the engine that is to bear us back to 
Denver bids us hasten down from our point 
of inspiration. E. P. Jackson. 





PoETRY is most just to its divine origin 
when it administers the comforts, and breathes 
the spirit of religion.— Wordsworth. 








ITEMS. 


THE virtual close of the Egyptian war is 
announced ; the triumph of the English forces 
restores the Khedive to his authority and is 
the downfall of that power which tended 
toward reactionary Mahomedan fanaticism, 


Dr. Pusey, the great Oxford Tractarian, 
who has just died in England, proved his faith 
by his works. He, like his famous colleague, 
enum, was not more renowned for his in- 
tellectual force than for the purity of his life. 


SOJOURNER TRUTH, now 108 years old, lec- 
tured in Decatur, Mich., on the evening of the 
ist inst., and donated the profits of the lecture 
to the Nebraska suffrage campaign fund. She 
thinks the easiést way to get suffrage in Mich- 
igan is to help carry that State. 


THE steamer Asia, of the Great Northwest- 
ern ey Transit Line, which left Col- 
lingwood, Ontario, last Fourth-day night, for 
French river and Sault Ste. Marie, foundered 
in Thursday’s storm. It is believed there 
were 100 persons on board, and that only two 
of them were saved. 

THIRTY-FIVE Operatives from Sweden ar- 
rived in Cohoes yesterday. They are the first 
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installment of three hundred meee to take 
the places of the Harmony Mills operatives 
who left Cohoes during the strikes. The 
strikers are daily applying to be taken back to 
work, and the mills are running steadily. 


THE cost of monarchy is remarkably illus- 
trated: by the fact that the present Czar of 
Russia inherited froin his ancestors no less. 
than seventeen palaces, and is: now building 
for himself a new one at Peterhoff, on the 
Gulf of Finland, the foundations of which 
alone are to cost $300,000. The imperial despot. 
squanders the money of his subjects as reck- 
lessly as he does their lives. 


JOSHUA L. BAILY, chairman of the State 
Temperance Committee, has called a Conven- 
tion of the friends of Constitutional prohibi- 
tion in Philadelphia to meet in Association 
Hall on the 18th instant, with the object of in- 
fluencing Conventions and peoples of all par- 
ties so that candidates may be put in nomina- 
tion who will pledge themselves that, if elected, 
to the Legislature, they will vote to submit 
the question of a prohibitory Constitutional 
amendment to a vote of the people. 


SomME time ago a vessel loaded with rice put 
into port at East London, leaking badly, and 
an effort was made to pump her out and un- 
load her, but before this could be accomplished 
the rice swelled up until the sides of the ves- 
sel were burst open. It is not often, perhaps, 
that these molecular forces get such full a 
as in this case, but a good many cases of bad 
leakage caused by swelling cargoes have been 
reported. This force is so certain that it is 
sometimes usefully employed in quarrying 
operations instead of the powder blast. 


THE kingdom of the Netherlands is to hold 
a colonial and general export exhibition in the 
City of Amsterdam, from May to October, 
1883, in which some of our manufacturers. 
may be interested. The exhibition is to be 
made up chiefly by the colonies and extra- 
European possessions of the different powers, 
but nations without such possessio”s may con- 
tribute toward the exhibition, provided they 
trade with the colonies. It is this provision 
that makes an opening for some of our Phila- 
delphia manufacturers, whose tools and ma- 
chinery have won a place for themselves in 
the trade with the West Indies and with Aus- 
tralia, notwithstanding the difficulties imposed 
by want of frequent direct communication 
with these and other colonies. E. Agostini, 
Amsterdam, is the Commissioner General of 
the Exhibition. 





NOTICES. 


CIRCULAR MEETINGS WITHIN SALEM QUAR- 
TERLY MEETING, 
Woodbury, Ninth month 24th, 10 A.M. 
Upper Greenwich, Tenth month 8th, 10 A.M. 
Mulli¢a Hill, Tenth Month 15th, 10 A.M. 
Woodstown, Tenth month 29th, 103 A.M. 
Penn’s Neck, Eleventh month 5th, 3 P.M. 
Lower Greenwich, Eleventh mo. 19th, 3 P.M. 
All the fast trains—conductors on trains 
passing Corwin will (by being notified by pas- 
sengers) stop and let Friends off—next week— 
visiting Indiana Yearly Meeting. 








